An Eventful Month. 


HE past month has been one of the 

most eventful since the beginning of 

the war, and will be distinguished in 

the world’s calendar for one of the 

most notable political revolutions of 
history, the passing of Russia to a democratic 
government. The ease with which this was ac- 
complished and the readiness with which it has 
been accepted indicates that the spirit of democ- 
racy had permeated all classes, and that public 
opinion was ripe for the change. The govern- 
ment is in capable hands, order and authority are 
maintained, the public faith is upheld, the rela- 
tions of the country with its allies are strengthened 
and made more intimate and secure. 

The manner in which the change has been ac- 
complished is immensely creditable to the Russian 
people, and calculated to give assurance every- 
where that this great country will be an amicable 
and trustworthy member of the family of free 
nations. The power of Russia is so great and 
destined to be so much greater that the whole 
world is concerned that it shall be governed and 
directed under the open methods and pacific 
policies that naturally characterize a democracy. 
It may be surely said that there will be less re- 
serve and misgiving in England and France 
toward the Russian alliance now that their 
dealings are with a democratic government, and 
although the United States has had occasion to 
recognize the friendliness of the Russian ruling 
house, the people of this country would be false 
to their own principles if they did not welcome 
the opportunity to have relations face to face 
with the chosen representatives of the Russian 
people. Sweden will have less apprehension of 
her great neighbor. Finland has already been 
assured of the restoration of her liberties, and 
Poland has the hope of a new national life. The 
pacific spirit of the new authorities is indicated 
by the statement quoted from one of the ministers 
that Russia will be satisfied with Constantinople 
internationalized. Whether or not the change is 
welcome at the moment in the Teutonic na- 
tions, it carries assurance against aggression 
from Russia after peace is once established. 


During the month China severed relations 
with Germany and according to despatches, 
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seized the German shipping in its ports. China 
is not organized as a war power, but if the war 
is long-continued the labor resources of China 
will be far from a negligible factor. Man- 
power is as important in the industries of the 
warring countries as on the fighting lines, and 
China can supply any number of men. Back 
of the allied lines Germany can contemplate 
all of the resources of Asia. 


Waiting on Washington. 





This country is at the brink of war, and already 
in the public judgment enduring acts of war by 
Germany, awaiting the meeting of Congress, 
which in consequence of recent events, has been 
set forward by the President from April 16th to 
April 2nd. The scruples that have been felt in 
some quarters against resenting the loss of Amer- 
ican lives upon belligerent ships, or upon ships 
carrying contraband, have been satisfied by the 
loss of American lives upon American ships, 
headed for this country in ballast; by the sinking 
of American ships, with the loss of American 
lives, outside of the barred zones, bound for a 
neutral port, and by the sinking of Belgian relief 
ships, and other neutral ships, in the lanes dedi- 
cated to safe passage. These are acts of war 
deliberately directed at the United States, and 
more than carrying out the threats upon which 
diplomatic relations were severed. 


After waiting more than a month to avoid any 
chance of precipitating a collision, American 
ships have been authorized and assisted to arm 
for self-defense and are now sailing their routes 
freely. An actual combat between an American 
ship and a German submarine is likely to occur 
any day. This is a state of war, and Congress 
probably will so declare. 


The United States has stood upon the defen- 
sive from the beginning, asserting the rights of 
neutrals as they are claimed not by this country 
alone but by all the neutral nations of the world, 
and as they are defined even in treaties between 
this country and Germany. It has continued to 
negotiate over a period of two years, until Ger- 
many has said that negotiations are at an end, 
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that its policy is unchangeable, and emphasized 
this declaration by sinking our ships upon the 
high seas. 


Now that this country finds itself in war dis- 
cussion is busy as to the degree and manner in 
which it should exert itself. There is no longer 
any obligation or reason for confining itself to 
the defensive. There is nothing to be gained by 
making war timidly. When a country finds itself 
involved in war the best it can do is to make 
itself as effective as possible with a view to sus- 
taining its rights and reaching an honorable 
peace as soon as may be. In the present instance 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom to let it 
be known beyond any possibility of a misunder- 
standing upon either side that this country joins 
the Entente allies with the intention of throwing 
its full weight into the struggle, by all means in 
its power, until peace is achieved by the defeat 
of the Teutonic allies. Obviously considerable 
time will be required to put a formidable army 
on the lines in Europe, but the fact that an army 
is training for that purpose will not be without 
influence. We can bear a part immediately in 
keeping open the seas and in supplying money and 
munitions for the campaign now about to open on 
both fronts. If Congress takes action as ex- 
pected, the cause of Belgium, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, 
Rumania, Portugal, is the American cause, with- 
out reservations, until the war is over. This is 
the inevitable situation. 


Preparations For War. 





The Council of Defence has been busy for 
many months planning for the organization of 
the country’s industries to support the army and 
navy in the event of war, and the resources placed 
at its command are very great. The immediate 
requirements of the government will not in them- 
selves amount to a very large percentage of the 
aggregate capacity, but coming at a time when 
capacity is already engaged for months ahead the 
effect is to make the situation more difficult for 
private buyers. This is particularly the case in 
the steel industry and with special reference to 
ship plates. There is the most urgent demand 
for plates for merchant ships, and the mills are 
sold up on their output far into 1918, but the 
government will have the first call if it wants it. 


The whole industrial situation has tightened up, 
for besides the capacity taken up by government 
orders the imminence of government orders, has 
given a spur to other business. As is always the 
case when new demands develop there is a 
scramble all around to cover future requirements. 
It is evident that the productive capacity of this 
country will be used to the limit throughout 
this year, and until the war requirements are 
done with. In view of the national emergency 
it is time to sound a warning for patriotic 
reasons against all unnecessary undertakings 


or expenditures which will divert labor or 
money from the most important uses. Work 
which can go over to another year should be 
postponed in the common interest. The war 
needs should have the first call on the indus- 
tries. For economic reasons also, this is no 
time for capital investments which can be 
made later, 


One of the most important phases of pre- 
paredness is readiness to subscribe for the 
loans which will be offered by our own and the 
allied governments. The Federal Reserve Board 
has issued a statement, explaining that its an- 
nouncement of last November was misunder- 
stood. It not only says that the taking of for- 
eign loans is a proper method of balancing the 
exchanges, but encourages all banks to carry 
such securities in moderate amounts, and to as- 
sist in placing them with the public. 

In view of much that has been said of the 
ability of the banks to take a great govern- 
ment loan, it is well to emphasize the fact 
that it is far from desirable to have the loans 
taken by private parties. The economic dif- 
ference between having the banks create new 
credit and having the public use the bank 
credit already existent was set out at length 
in this publciation last month, in connection 
with British government borrowings. If the 
banks create new credit, the effect will be to 
inflate the situation and increase the reserve 
requirements. Moreover, the bank situation 
should be kept free and strong to deal with 
the business situation. The late British loan 
was floated without bank subscriptions and 
bank subscriptions to the late $150,000,000 
Canadian loan were all declined when it was 
found that the loan could be filled without 
them. 


The banks should subscribe as the Board sug- 
gests, but chiefly with a view to distribution, and 
the American public should be prepared to take 
the bonds as a patriotic service. Saving for 
the loans should be in order here as it has been 
abroad. There are protests against economy on 
the ground that it may disarrange business and 
perhaps occasion losses and unemployment in 
some quarters. There is but slight danger of 
unemployment while the war lasts, and it will 
only be possible to supply labor where it is most 
needed by releasing it elsewhere. Business is 
inevitably disturbed by war, and everybody must 
adjust his affairs to the needs of the hour. When 
the labor supply is utterly inadequate is no time 
to make unnecessary work on the plea of keep- 
ing somebody busy. 


General Business Conditions. 


The railway situation is better, and trade is 
larger. Bank clearings for the first three months 
of the year outside of New York have been about 
25 per cent. higher than last year, and last year 
they were about 50 per cent. over 1915, but the 
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gain for the past year has been mainly due to 
higher prices. The production of pig iron was 
at high water mark last October, when it was at 
the rate of 41,314,000 tons per annum, but in 
February the rate was down to 34,376,000 tons 
per annum, all on account of congestion on the 
railways, and now pig iron is up to $38 and $40 
per ton for prompt delivery. The state of the de- 
mand for all kinds of iron and steel goods may 
be judged by the eagerness with which pig iron 
is being taken for delivery in 1918 at $35 per ton. 

With the opening of spring and the slackening 
of the demand for coal for house-heating pur- 
poses, the coal situation is easier, but coal is up 
to stay while the industrial and railway demand 
remains what it is now. There is great activity 
in opening new mines, but no one knows where 
the labor for them will come from unless it is 
obtained by outbidding the operators of the old 
properties, 

Raw cotton has moved up above 19 cents per 
pound, influenced in part by unfavorable weather 
reports from the South. East of the Mississippi 
now the weather is too wet and in Texas it is too 
dry. The season is late and that makes the weevil 
more difficult to combat. Cotton goeds continue to 
move readily and prices are firm. Wool holds 
very high, and it is said that more than one-half 
of the Montana crop has been contracted on the 
sheep’s backs at 40 to 45 cents per pound. The 
British authorities have permitted American 
buyers to bid on 10,000 bales at the London sales 
this month. Woolen and worsted goods are ex- 
pected to be much higher to the public next fall. 

Building operations for the first three months 
of 1917 make a showing about equal in amount 
involved with those of a year ago, but in view of 
the advance in costs it is quite certain that the 
amount of work is reduced. 

The labor situation is serious everywhere under 
the pressure of advancing prices for food and 
other necessities. 


Financial Conditions. 





There is absolutely nothing in prevailing mone- 
tary conditions to indicate that the country is on 
the verge of war. Money is as easy as the pro- 
verbial old shoe. Credit is granted with cus- 
tomary freedom for the usual commercial re- 
quirements, and there is not much demand for 
other purposes. The irternational situation 
has been strained so long that the element of 
surprise is eliminated and the public is fullv 
prepared. The countries of Europe have passed 
through nearly three years of war without 
serious financial alarm in any of them, and 
industry and trade may be expected to go on 
here with less interruption than with them. 
This country has had two years of great pros- 
perity to strengthen it, while they have been 
undergoing losses of every kind. 

The figures of the statements of the national 
banks on March 5 are not yet compiled, but it is 





evident that deposits the country over have made 
a new high record, and apparently reserves are 
slightly greater than in December. Gold con- 
tinues to come into the country, and the move- 
ment to the interior which was suspended in 
January and February has been resumed. The 
Federal reserve bank of this city lost $58,000,000 
through its settlements with the other reserve 
banks in March, This is a normal distribution of 
the huge amounts due for the products of the 
country sold at high prices. 


The figures for demand deposits, loans and 
discounts, legal reserves and surplus reserves of 
the New York Clearing House banks on March 
24, 1917, December 30, 1916 and April 1, 1916 
are shown herewith: 


March 24, December 30, April 1, 
1917 


1916 1916 

Demand de- 
; posits  weanecsesrets $3,334,272,000 $3,402,301,000 
,oans 

discounts ... 3,582.286.000 3.339.450.0900 3,370,348.000 
Legal reserves. 774,282,000 691,842,000 705,394,000 
Surplus re- 

serves 142,765,360 117,335,690 123,823,000 


The Secretary of the Treasury has borrowed 
upon certificates of indebtedness at two per cent. 
interest, $50,000,000 from the Federal reserve 
banks, in anticipation of the income tax payments 
which will come in June. The deficit in the rev- 
enues for the present fiscal year to March 27th 
was $183,808,916. 


The President will probably lay before Con- 
gress immediately a request for authority to do 
the permanent financing which will be required, 
and it is expected that his plan will not only pro- 
vide for the expenditures of our own government, 
but for extensive loans to the countries to which 
by our entrance into the war we will become 
allied. Great Britain despite her own heavy ex- 
penditures has been lending largely to her allies, 
and even France has participated in loans to Italy, 
Belgium and Serbia. 


The authority now existing for bond issues is 
for the amounts and upon the terms described 
below: 


Authority to Borrow Money. 


Under Section 400 of the Revenue Act of 
March 3 1917. To meet expenditures for 
Alaskan Railway, on account of the Mex- 
can situation, for armor nlant and the 
purchase of the Danish West India Is- 
lands, honds to be redeemable and pav- 
able within 50 years, at not exceeding 3% 
per annum 

Under the second proviso of Section 400 
of this act and for the purposes enumer- 
ated above so-called Panama bonds to 
run not more than 50 years, at not ex- 
ceeding 3% per annum, about 

Under Section 32 of this act, to meet nublic 
expenditures, certificates of indebtedness, 
not exceeding 3% interest, and run- 
ning not longer than one year 


$100,000,000 
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Under H. J. Resolution 390. For Naval 
Construction or the expediting thereof, 
serial bonds maturing in equal amounts 
from date of issue to 20 years from that 
date, at not exceeding 3%...........5.. 


150,000,000 
$772,000,000 
The Food Situation. 


The closing months of the crop year finds this 
country with a smaller stock of all kinds of food 
than at any time in many years, and when the 
world situation is considered, the outlook becomes 
such as to demand the most serious attention of 
our people. We have referred to this subject in 
each issue of this publication in recent months, 
but as time passes the importance of arousing a 
nation-wide interest becomes more evident. 

The government report of grain stocks on 
March Ist shows that at best there will be no 
carry-over of wheat. There is not enough in the 
country to allow of exports to July Ist equalling 
those of the corresponding period last year, with- 
out trenching upon the home requirements for 
bread and seed. How much is now owned for 
export is unknown, but stocks are unusually light 
in all European countries, and on account of the 
scarcity of shipping, ocean charges are much less 
from America than from Australia or India, 
which are the only other countries which can sup- 
ply much wheat between now and July. Argen- 
tina has now put an embargo upon exports of 
wheat and flour. Latest reports from Russia are 
that there is no accumulation of wheat at the sea- 
ports, and that owing to inadequate storage facili- 
ties in the interior much of the surplus production 
of that country has been wasted. 

All the grains are selling in our primary mar- 
kets at higher prices for cash than for the May 
delivery, indicating that the supply scarcely meets 
the current demand. Millers are paying $2 per 
bushel for wheat at Kansas City, corn has sold 
as high as $1.19 per bushel in the same market, 
and oats are bringing several cents above the Chi- 
cago price at railway stations in central Illinois 
for shipment to the South. 

Cattle, hogs and sheep have advanced during 
the past month to new high records, selling in 
Chicago market up to and above $15 per hun- 
dred pounds, live weight. On the 21st instant 
the top price on hogs in Buffalo was $16, in Chi- 
cago, $15.30; Indianapolis, $15.40; St. Louis, 
$15.40; Kansas City, $15. A pig weighing 165 
pounds brings about $25, against about $16 at 
the average price throughout 1916. The total 
receipts of hogs at eleven principal markets from 
January Ist to March 28th, were 8,003,000, or 
1,110,000 less than in corresponding period last 
year. This is the result of a short corn crop, 





which forced heavy marketing last fall. 

Foreign reports upon growing crops indicate 
that all the importing countries will be even more 
dependent upon America next year than in the 
year now closing. Germany is unable to import, 





but the recent warning of the Vice-Chancellor 
that the German people must be prepared for an- 
other short crop is indicative of general crop con- 
ditions in Europe. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the French Chamber of 
Deputies estimates that France will have to im- 
port during the coming year 127,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which compares with 57,000,000 in 
1913 and 26,000,000 in 1912. The British gov- 
ernment has taken action to induce an increas- 
ed home production by guaranteeing a mini- 
mum price for home grown wheat of $1.40 per 
bushel, with a maximum of $1.90; this offer to | 
stand for six years. An offer to take the entire 
Canadian crop for 1917 at $1.30 per bushel at 
Fort William has been rejected by the Canad- 
ian agricultural societies, which have made a 
counter-proposal of $1.50. 


American Outlook. 


The United States entered the crop year begin- 
ning last July with a carried over stock estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 164,000,000 
bushels. The 1917 crop amounted to 640,000,000 
bushels, making the total available supply 804,- 
000,000. The exports of wheat from July 1, 
1916, to March 24, 1917, including flour, 
amounted to 255,733,839 bushels against 322,021,- 
516 bushels in the corresponding period the pre- 
ceding year. The winter wheat area this year is 
40,090,000 acres, which is about 900,000 acres 
larger than last year’s. The crop wintered badly 
last year, the amount ploughed up being unusu- 
ally large, but the present outlook is no better. 
Conditions in the spring wheat territory are 
favorable, on account of the heavy snow-fall, but 
beyond that it is too early for signs. We must 
grow at least 200,000,000 more bushels of wheat 
this year than we did last in order to meet the 
world’s demands upon us and have as much for 
our own consumption as we have had in the 
past year, and at this writing the prospect for 
such increase is not encouraging. 


Stocks of canned goods will be cleaned out. A 
trade letter from Baltimore, which is one of the 
most important markets for canned vegetables, 
says: 

“How high will prices go?” No condition has existed 
in past years with which the present situation can be 
compared. Figures that two months ago looked ab- 
surdly high are now way below the market. 

The situation as to the supply of tin cans for 
the new crop is giving concern, but is being 
handled by a committee which includes represen- 
tatives of the tin plate manufacturers, railroads, 
canning companies and the government. 


In all parts of the country there is now a live 
interest in this year’s crop, but from many quar- 
ters the comments are pessimistic as to the possi- 
bility of doing anything to stimulate or insure an 
increased production. The farmers will do the 
best they can it is said, but the shortage of labor 
cannot be overcome, and the problem is too large 
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to be dealt with in the hope of immediate results. 
A correspondent writing from a good agricultural 
county of New York says: 


The farmers (with exceptions) are between the devil 
and the deep sea—they hardly know which way to turn, 
the short crops of 1916, and the extremely high cost 
of everything they feed their stock or put on their 
table, also clothing and shoes, has found them coming 
out of the winter with all of their money gone. Many 
with a mortgage and old bills unpaid and prospects of 
prohibitive price of seed for the coming season. Only 
about one farmer in five have seed potatoes. I look 
for a very small acreage around here. | f 

I know several farmers that are going to sell their 
stock and practically abandon their farm in a way. 
They say they have to pay such a high price for seed, 
they have all the weather conditions to contend with, 
and in the end may be worse off than they are now. 

Another very serious factor is labor, all of the grown- 
up boys and girls are going to the towns and cities, 
lured there by high wages in factories and stores, where 
they only have to work eight hours. 

The eight-hour day is the worst black eye agriculture 
ever got, for it is impossible to adapt it to farm work. 
The only ones left on the farm are the old folks and 
small children; when a man attends to a few cows, 
horses, etc., what time has he left to cultivate many 
acres? 

How to help or finance the farmer is a problem. If 
there was some way to advance him seed, but the ques- 
tion is so complex and would require such a vast sum 
that the idea is staggering. But if some method is not 
worked out, you are going to see shorter crops, higher 
prices, and more hungry people than ever before. 

There are many reports of a shortage of seed, 
particularly of potatoes in localities where last 
year the crop was a failure. The New York 
State Commissioner of Agriculture has conducted 
an inquiry as to farm conditions in this State, 
and summarizes the result as to potatoes as fol- 
lows: 

The high prices prevailing for seed potatoes, the 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory quality, and the 
scarcity and high cost of farm labor will undoubtedly 
have a serious effect and greatly reduce the acreage in 
this State. 

We understand that unless steps are taken to 
remedy the situation the acreage in potatoes in 
New York State in this year of greatest need, 
is likely to be reduced from twenty-five to forty 
per cent. from what it ordinarily is. A letter 
from the Acting Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, refers 
to the labor situation on the farms as follows: 

Equally important this year is the extreme short- 
age of labor, making it impossible to get the work 
done. Prof. Montgomery recently made a canvass 
of a number of farms lying east of the University 
and he found only one hired man on ten farms. I 
do not know how representative this may be, but 
the situation is acute. Farmers are paying unpre- 
cedented wages to labor, but they still cannot com- 
pete with the factories. 

The Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C.. has 
compiled statistics from which it concludes that 
16 per cent. of the farm laborers of the country 
have gone to the towns for employment within 
the last year. 


+ 


What Can Be Done. 


While it is true that the situation of agricul- 
ture, and its relation to the national welfare, 





requires more comprehensive treatment than can 
be hastily given, there is reason to believe that 
much can be done which will show results in this 
year’s crop, if the business men of all localities 
will rise immediately to the occasion. Foreign 
governments are buying farm tractors in this 
country in large numbers in order to make good 
the shortage of labor. A call for enlistments in 
this country will probably draw hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men from the farms, and unless 
their loss is made good by implements and the 
labor of women it will appear in a reduction of 
the crops. The question of seed supply is impor- 
tant. The threatened reduction of potato acreage 
in New York State is because seed is not to be 
had locally, the price is very high, and unless 
there is an organized effort to supply seed the 
planting will be curtailed. Something needs to 
be done to overcome inertia and make it con- 
venient to do the usual planting and increase it. 
The fertilizer question is an important one. The 
short supply of potash is an unfavorable condi- 
tion for the potato crop which should be overcome 
as far as possible. Every available pound of 
fertilizer should be used on the crops this year. 
The choice of crops to be planted in view of con- 
ditions this year is a matter upon which expert 
advice may be wanted. And finally there is an 
important amount of labor in all towns in the 
agricultural districts which can be loaned to the 
farmers at the critical periods. This would be 
systematically done if it were a life and death 
question in each locality—and this year there is a 
world emergency which calls for just such or- 
ganized effort. Every county should have a 
committee composed of leading business men to 
plan and manage a general campaign of co-opera- 
tion to get the most that can be had out of the 
soil. A Wisconsin banker recommends that much 
road work can be suspended this year, and there 
is work of many kinds that can be laid aside for 
the present. A little money or credit which a 
farmer may hesitate to solicit may be of material 
assistance in enlarging the yield of his farm, and 
it comes home.now as never before that the whole 
country is interested in the yield of each farm. 
Moreover, the lessons taught by one year of such 
co-operation will be of lasting value. The serv- 
ices of a County Agent will be exceedingly use- 
ful in connection with such a county organization, 
and the aid of the national government can be 
had in paying for his services, 


The largest opportunity for increasing farm 
production is in the Southern States, where even 
the farmers have been accustomed to buy from 
other sections of the country a large part of the 
food supplies for themselves and work animals. 
The world can put off the purchase of clothing 
longer than it can the purchase of food, and 
under present conditions the South cannot afford 
to rely upon cotton as a means of obtaining its 
own food. 











Vegetable Gardens. 


After all is done that can be done in the way 
of stimulating farm production, it is perhaps true 
that the best chance for immediate results is in 
the extension of garden cultivation, because the 
time to work small garden plots can be found 
outside of regular avocations. The supply of 
common vegetables can be very largely increased 
by the gardens, but the extension of gardens 
also requires organized effort. Ground must be 
provided and placed at the disposal of those will- 
ing to use it. Instruction may be needed in the 
application of fertilizers and in cultivation, and 
aid in securing seeds. In every village of this 
country this matter should be taken in charge 
by some organization. A garden club, in which 
all the local civic organizations are represented, is 
a good medium of operations. In some localities 
the women’s clubs are taking up the work, in 
others the commercial clubs are leading off. In 
Richmond, Virginia, the school board has under- 
taken to supply vacant lots for cultivation by the 
school children, and this is an excellent idea for 
general adoption. There is nothing which it is 
more desirable to have taught to the children 
than the mysteries of plant life and the processes 
by which food is produced. If this emergency is 
intelligently seized upon to create a wide interest 
in agriculture and in garden cultivation most 
valuable results will follow, 

The people who have grounds and help to work 
them should make it a point to grow their own 
food, thus diminishing the demands upon the mar- 
ket. Public institutions which have ground that 
can be utilized should do the same. 

A most encouraging development is the 
movement by large employers to provide gar- 
den plots for their employes. The Carnegie 
Steel Company has rented 200 acres of land 
near its Youngstown works which it will sub- 
divide and offer to employes for their cultiva- 
tion. The company will plow the land and 
supply fertilizer. Numerous similar announce- 
ments are made, indicating that the movement 
may become widespread, and it is highly de- 
sirable that this shall be the case. The em- 
ployer is interested because the whole indus- 
trial situation may be disorganized by high 
prices for food, and the wage-earners are inter- 
ested because unless sufficient food supplies 
are grown no possible wage-advances can pro- 
vide enough for all. 


An Alarming Situation. 


The main facts of the situation are such as 
must appeal to every one. The whole world is 
bare of food supplies, and dependent upon the 
crop of 1917. The fields of Europe are poorly 
tended and scantily fertilized, with the re- 
sult that a short crop is already foreshadow- 
ed. Our own winter wheat crop is unprom- 
ising. We are on the yerge of war, which 
will make necessary a call of men, many of 


whom will come from the farms, and the with- 
drawal of others from shops will create vacan- 
cies which to some extent will be filled from 
the farms. ‘The first essential requirement in 
time of war or time of peace is that the people 
shall have food, and with world conditions 
what they are now this country cannot afford 
to allow the food supply for the coming year 
to be determined by the ordinary influences 
affecting production. In time of war govern- 
ments resort to conscription to fill the armies, 
and abroad they are taking hold of food pro- 
duction in the same manner. There is no time 
now in this country for anything but volun- 
tary effort, but there should be enough of spon- 
taneous initiative and enterprise in every com- 
munity to take the action which the common in- 
terest plainly requires. It is the first and im- 
mediate opportunity, in which every commu- 
nity can share, to do something for prepared- 
ness, and it is a patriotic duty. There is no 
danger of an unprofitable crop upon the farms, 
or that the people who grow their own vege- 
tables will lose money by it. A very great ef- 
fort is necessary in a matter of this kind to 
make any considerable change in the total pro- 
duction of the country, and as the planting 
season is now on there is not a day to be lost. 
The price of food next winter, with all that 
hangs thereon, depends upon the efforts of the 
next few weeks. We venture to hope that the 
bankers of every locality will be among the 
first to move for community action. 

An officer of the Yale National Bank, New 
Haven, in a recent letter writes as follows: 
_ “We have talked this matter over in our Board meet- 
ings many times and have arrived at the conclusion that 
we ought to do something to help it. The result of 
this talk has been that we are about to place a man in 
the field to go around in this section among the agri- 
culturists and cooperate with them, finding out their 
needs and having the bank help them in a financial way. 
This, of course, only applies locally, but we hope that 
all of the banking interests will become more directly 
concerned in this promotion of farming matters. We 


are beginning to realize that we have too many con- 
sumers in this country to producers.” 


Regulating Commodity Prices. 





We are approaching the end of the crop year 
1916-17. Already new supplies are beginning 


to appear in the markets. It has been a year 
of scarcity, of high prices, of hardship to peo- 
ple of small incomes, and naturally of many 
complaints that prices were artificial. Now 
that the season is nearly over it is possible to 
judge of the facts more clearly than at an 
earlier date. The test of whether prices were 
artificially high is found in the prices and state 
of supplics at the end of the season. It is 
recognized by economists that high prices play 
a legitimate and even necessary part in con- 
serving supplies when there is an actual short- 
age. ‘There is no influence so effective in se- 








curing widespread economy in consumption 
and in the use of substitutes. It is therefore 
accepted that when a shortage exists it is bet- 
ter that the fact should be known, and that the 
restrictive influence should be felt from the be- 
ginning, than that prices should be held down 
to normal with consumption proceeding as 
usual until supplies are practically exhausted. 


The government report of food in cold stor- 
age on March Ist last shows that the supply of 
eggs was 86 per cent. below that of the same 
date in 1916, and all food supplies were ma- 
terially lower. There is no carried-over sur- 
plus, nor is there any general break in prices 
as the season’s supply approaches the end. 
Throughout the winter the level of prices has 
been about the same in country towns as in 
the large cities. The numerous investigations 
and prosecutions have come to nothing. 

It is clearly desirable that there should be a 
general comprehension of the fact that the high 
prices of the past winter have been due to fail- 
ure to grow and store enough food last sum- 
mer. The same experience will be repeated 
next winter, perhaps more severely, unless pro- 
duction is increased. 


The Paper Situation. 


The efforts of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to ameliorate conditions in the paper trade 
present an interesting study. In the first year 
of the war the paper trade was depressed, but 
as prosperity came to other branches of busi- 
ness they all began to use more paper of all 
kinds. Advertising increased in the news- 
papers, requiring more pages, their circulation 
increased, and the demand for paper finally ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the mills. There not 
being paper enough to go around, the consum- 
ers unprotected by contracts had to go into 
the open market and bid against each other, 
not an agreeable proceeding but the common 
method of apportioning an insufficient supply 
of anything. Even high-priced lawyers, artists 
and singers apportion their services upon the 
same general principle, putting their prices 
high enough to limit the applicants to a num- 
ber they can serve. 


The fact is usually lost sight of that in time 
of scarcity and advancing prices the producer 
ceases to be the controlling factor in price- 
making. If he should sell at the normal mar- 
gin, the market price would go up just the 
same, as we know it does in the case of such 
staples as wheat and pig iron. When pro- 
ducers are sold up the dealers and consumers 
make the market. There is no good reason 
based on the public interest why a producer, 
with due regard for the amenities. of trade, 
should not have the benefit of a naturally ad- 
vancing market, when free from contracts. 
He is obliged to accept the unfavorable devel- 


opments, and as a rule he needs all the favor- 
able ones to bring him out with a fair average 
of success. 

The paper business was demoralized for sev- 
eral years before the war by unprofitable con- 
ditions, and whether a trade agreement had 
anything to do with the recent rise of prices 
or not it is quite certain that the state of sup- 
ply and demand was the fundamental reason. 
The Trade Commission has undertaken to fix 
the price of print paper at 2% cents per pound 
by securing an agreement on the part of the 
manufacturers to sell at that price, but has also 
undertaken to get an agreement on the part of 
all-consumers to reduce consumption to the 
extent of five per cent. in order that there will 
be enough to go around. This is asking all 
consumers to sacrifice the same percentage, re- 
gardless of the different degrees of sacrifice 
which this curtailment may involve. The ar- 
rangement would be very welcome to the pub- 
lisher who is unprotected by contract, and it 
may be quite unwelcome to a rival who is well 
covered as to his wants, or who is more inter- 
ested in increasing his circulation than in the 
saving on paper. 

It will be seen that the Commission has grasped 
the fundamental fact that in dealing with a 
scarcity it is necessary to reduce consumption. 
Many people appear to think that the only ubjec- 
tionable thing about a scarcity is that it enables 
certain reprehensible persons to put up prices. 
Even the Commission refers to the fact that 
prices have advanced more than costs as though 
this in itself was prima facie evidence of wrong- 
doing. But, as we have seen, the higher prices 
constitute the natural means of eliminating a por- 
tion of the demand, and if this influence is dis- 
carded some other method of elimination must be 
found. Who knows that the horizontal reduction 
adopted by the Commission is more advantageous 
to the public? The wastage of print paper is 
large and there is no better way of curtailing it 
than by means of the natural price. Moreover, is 
it not a fair presumption that the curtailment 
of consumption which occurs first under the in- 
fluence of high prices will be the curtailment of 
least concern to the public? 

Admitting that price-fixing powers may be ex- 
ercised in great emergencies to the public advan- 
tage, particularly in dealing with necessities, the 
chances for error are too numerous to justify 
common attempts to supercede the law of supply 
and demand. Every one can make his own cal- 
culations upon the latter, but if the situation is 
complicated by arbitrary governmental regulation 
the confusion will be increased. 


Railway Wage Settlement. 





The country has been relieved of the threat 
of a railway strike which had been hanging 
over it for nearly a year, by the action of the 
railway companies in yielding to the demands 
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of the brotherhoods, although the decision of 
the Supreme Court upon the Adamson law, 
rendered a few hours later, would have accom- 
plished the same result. The prospect that 
this country was about to become involved in 
war had become so imminent, that the railway 
officials were impressed that they would not 
be justified in carrying their resistance to the 
point of allowing railway operations to be sus- 
pended. 

The fact that they yielded has been hailed as 
a great victory for organized labor, and it is 
doubtless so regarded by the radical element. 
It can hardly be denied that radical leadership 
is sustained and encouraged by the action of 
the companies in yielding, but whether that 
element is really in a stronger position for the 
future is not so certain. In the long run public 
opinion will rule over both railway companies 
and railway employes, and the Supreme Court 
has rendered an opinion which directly con- 
demns the policy by which the so-called vic- 
tory was accomplished. 


Supreme Court Decision. 


The decision of the Supreme Court, which 
was rendered by a vote of five to four, is based 
upon the right of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce, which right is held to extend 
to action necessary to “save and protect the 
public interest” where the latter is imperilled 
by the failure of the railway companies and 
their employes to agree upon a wage standard. 
The reasoning is that where the right is admit- 
ted to exercise authority for such minor pur- 
poses as to prescribe reasonable rates, to safe- 
guard the persons of employes, etc., the right is 
implied to remedy a situation which if not rem- 
edied would destroy the railway service en- 
tirely, leaving “the public helpless, the whole 
people ruined, and all the homes of the land 
submitted to a danger of the most serious char- 
acter.” 

The decision holds that in so far as the act 
fixes wages it is a temporary exercise of the 
power, pending an agreement between the 
companies and their employes, and for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the suspension of service. 

The dissenting opinions urge that the act is 
not a regulation of commerce within the mean- 
ing of the constitution, but an attempt to regu- 
late the internal concerns of the carriers, not 
differing from an attempt to regulate what 
they should pay for coal or for interest on bor- 
rowed money ; that conceding the right of Con- 
gress to fix wages, the power must be exercised 
subject to the constitutional guarantees, and 
that inherently such action requires investiga- 
tion and deliberation beforehand. 


Authority of Congress Complete. 


The main feature of the decision is the estab- 
lishment of the principle that in the conduct of 
railways the rights of the public are paramount 


wherever the private rights of employers or 
employes come in conflict with them. The ma- 
jority opinion affirms that Congress undoubt- 
edly possesses the power to provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration. It says as to the carriers 
that by engaging in a business “charged with a 
public interest” they become subject to the 
authority to regulate possessed by Congress, 
and then goes on to say the same thing of the 
employes, in the following language: 


Here again it is obvious that what we have previously 
said is applicable and decisive, since whatever would 
be the right of an employe engaged in a private busi- 
ness to demand such wages as he desires and to leave 
the employment if he does not get them, and by con- 
cert of action to agree with others to leave upon the 
same condition, such rights are necessarily subject to 
limitation when employment is accepted in a business 
charged with a public interest, and as to which the 
power to regulate commerce possessed by Congress 
applied and the resulting right to fix in case of dis- 
agreement and dispute a standard of wages as we have 
seen necessarily obtained. 

In other words, considering comprehensively the situ- 
ation of the employer and the employe in the light of 
the obligations arising from the public interest and of 
the work in which they are engaged and of the degree 
of regulation which may be lawfully exerted by Con- 
gress as to that business, it must follow that the exer- 
cise of the lawful government right is controlling. 
* * * Tn saying this, of course, it is always to be 
borne in mind that as to both carrier and employe 
the beneficent and ever-present safeguards of the Con- 
stitution are applicable, and therefore both are protected 
against confiscation and against every act of arbitrary 
power which, if given effect, would amount to a de- 
nial of due process or would be repugnant to any other 
constitutional right. And this emphasizes that there 
is here no question of purely private right since the 
law is concerned only with those who are engaged in 
a business charged with a public interest, where the 
subject dealt with as to all the parties is one involved 
in that business and which we have seen comes under 
the right to regulate to the extent that the right to 
2 ” is appropriate or relevant to the business regu- 
ated. 


This is a carefully explicit, but sweeping as- 
sertion of the authority of Congress over all 
who enter the business of interstate transpor- 
tation. And it is a common-sense view. Labor 
is not tied to a task; the right of an individual 
to quit work is undoubtedly protected by the 
constitutional guarantees referred to, as the 
security of capital against confiscation is like- 
wise protected, but the right to conspire, com- 
bine and act together to force a suspension of 
the transportation service does not belong to 
the employes of railway companies under this 
decision. And in view of the inclination in 
some quarters to denounce the court as reac- 
tionary it is well to call attention to the fact 
that the two latest accessions to the bench Jus- 
tices Brandeis and Clark, joined in the decision. 

There is a moral order of society to which 
the actions of individuals and combinations of 
individuals must conform. Everyone derives 
benefits from the privilege of living and coop- 
erating with others in a highly organized so- 


‘ciety, and therefore is under obligations to 


promote the unity, harmony and efficient work- 








ings of the organization. The idea that a small 
group of men may take possession of the rail- 
ways, either as owners or as an operating force, 
and either shut them down or exact their own 
terms for operating them, does not appeal to 
the average mind any more than it does to the 
court. The sooner it is abandoned the better 
for all concerned. 


Not A Class Struggle. 


Every clash between the railway companies 
and their employes is represented by labor 
leaders as a section of a general struggle be- 
tween labor and capital, but those who look 
below the surface know that there is no gen- 
eral line-up of interests with labor on one side 
and capital on the other. There are numerous 
conflicts between individual employers and 
their workmen, and these extend sometimes to 
organizations of employers and organizations 
of wage-earners, usually in a single line of in- 
dustry, as in the case of the railways and their 
employes. 

The fundamental fact about industry, how- 
ever, is that it is divided into groups, the em- 
ployers and wage-earners of each branch of in- 
dustry composing a group who give the prod- 
uct of their combined effort to trade for the 
products or services of the other groups. The 
capital and labor engaged in transportation 
compose a group which renders service to all 
the other groups and takes toll of all the other 


groups; and the more toll it takes the less the 
other groups realize in their exchanges. Every 
improvement made in transportation equip- 
ment or methods which results in a reduction 
of charges will reduce this toll and permit the 
other groups of producers to realize more in 


their exchanges. Within the last five years, 
taking capacity and economy of fuel into ac- 
count the efficiency of freight locomotives on 
the Pennsylvania railroad has been doubled, 
at an increased cost in the construction of new 
types of locomotives of not over 30 per cent. 
On the other hand these and similar savings 
accomplished by an increased use of capital 
have been offset by such legislation as the “full 
crew” laws, the wage advances that have been 
granted, higher taxation, and the upward ten- 
dency in other expenses. But for the econo- 
mies which the management has accomplished 
higher charges would have been necessary be- 
fore now to meet these rising costs. 


Every addition to the cost of transportation 
must come in the long run out of the other 
groups, whose products are transported, and 
so whatever increases the cost of production 
in any group increases the cost of its products 
to all the other groups, and this cost is finally 
included in the cost of living which_so vitally 
concerns every wage-earner. If the cost of 
installing plumbing is increased it is quite 
certain that everybody who lives in houses that 


have plumbing will have to pay for the outlay. 
The issue is between the group of people who 
supply plumbing, and all the people who use 
plumbing. And if the cost of shoes is increased 
the final issue is not between employers and 
employes, but between the groups who supply 
shoe materials and make shoes on the one side 
and all the people who wear shoes on the other. 
The conflict between labor and capital in all 
such cases is a mere incident to the readjust- 
ment of prices. The ultimate and real conflict 
of interests is between the industrial groups as 
they exchange products with each other. The 
question today with each group is whether it 
is getting its charges up fast enough to offset 
the advances made by the other groups. 


The farmers constitute an important group, 
and the present high prices for farm products 
might be expected to attract workers from the 
other industries to this one, which would be a 
very wholesome and desirable result, but these 
high prices are made the occasion for higher 
wages in the towns, so that the movement of 
labor is still away from the farms. This is 
making the industrial system top-heavy. 
Eventually the remedy for the advancing costs 
of living must be found not in always raising 
wages but in getting more people on the land. 


Harmony Most Important. 


It is evident to the thoughtful observer that 
if all the groups could be made more efficient 
and hence more productive they would all 
have more to give in the exchanges and all get 
more for consumption. Every group is inter- 
ested that every other group shall use the most 
improved facilities, and that employers and wage- 
earners shall work in the spirit of cooperation 
and good faith to accomplish the best results. 
The doctrine of class warfare, with employers 
on one side and wage-earners on the other 
stimulates irritation and antagonism and im- 
pairs the efficiency of the organization. The 
American Federation of Labor includes the 
wage-earners of many groups, and evidently 
might be a great force for the advancement of 
industry, but the 400-page volume of its an- 
nual proceedings may be read from cover to 
cover without finding one sentence upon the ad- 
vantage to the consuming millions of increasing 
production. Class warfare is the key note of 
the proceedings. 


It may be freely granted that the responsibility 
for antagonism between capital and labor does 
not all belong to the latter—both sides can mend 
their ways—but the losses which mean real de- 
privation and that most seriously affect the public 
welfare fall upon the people of small incomes. 

The real gains of the wage-earning class 
have come by improvements in the industrial or- 
ganization, the methods of production, trans- 
portation and exchange, In accomplishing these 











improvements, Capital—the savings and profits 
that have becn accumulated—is a most impor- 
tant factor. 

The average freight charge of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad last year was 6 mills per ton per 
mile, an almost inconceivably small toll paid 
by the other industrial groups to this company 
and its employes for the service rendered. Such 
results are only possible from a competent or- 
ganization, with great capital at its command 
and with an enterprising management ever 
striving to reduce costs. The average freight 
trainload has increased 57 per cent. in the last 
ten years, but the net revenue per train mile 
is slightly lower now than ten years ago, show- 
ing that the gains have all accrued to the pub- 
lic. A statement of its accomplishment in loco- 
motive economies in the last five years is given 
above, and in this year, 1917, these economies 
will be all required to offset the rising price of 
coal. 

A great saving of coal can be effected by the 
use of hydro-electric power, but this means 
that somebody must provide the capital for 
harnessing the streams and installing the 
equipment. And so every forward step in in- 
dustry, leading to cheaper production or higher 
wages around the circle of industries, requires 
capital accumulations. The very profits which 
are said to be unfairly withheld from labor may 
be used for construction work and improve- 
ments which yield greater benefits to labor 
than would have resulted from the desired dis- 
tribution in the first place. The real distribu- 
tion does not always occur where it is looked 
for. The division of current production may 
be of less importance to the community than 
the further development of industry. 


Railway Rates. 





The railway companies are moving promptly 
to the presentation before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of their claims for higher 
rates to compensate them for the higher wages 
which are required by the Adamson law and to 
meet the rapid increase in other operating costs. 
The railways had a year of good earnings in 
1916, but the situation has been turning rapidly 
against them, as everybody who understood their 
predicament has known it must do after gross 
earnings had reached the limit. The roads 
entered this period of prosperity with a consider- 
able amount of supplies on hand and contracted 
for. The increasing volume of business up to 
capacity made the earnings good and the offset- 
ting expenses at first were comparatively small. 
Now that all expenses are on the prosperity basis 
the situation is very different. Coal is costing 
from 33 to 100 per cent. more, all equipment is 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher, and the entire 
run of supplies and materials is up accordingly. 
Now comes the increased cost of operating under 


the Adamson law, and probably higher wages for 
the other classes of employes. 

The entire railway situation is unsatisfactory. 
The cost to the country of the freight conges- 
tion and delays of the last two years have been 
far more than the cost of an adequate service 
would be. There is no economy in the narrow, 
hostile, critical policy that is pursued, and on the 
other hand there seems to be no escape from it. 
The New York Central Company has been offer- 
ing a small issue of new stock at par, but of 
course it is not taken, for the old stock can be 
bought in the open market under par. The 
Southern and Erie companies, both important 
systems, have abandoned attempts to negotiate 
bonds on a satisfactory basis and resorted to 
short-time notes, hoping for a better bond market 
later. The public is interested in industrials 
rather than railway issues. Meanwhile the coun- 
try is outgrowing its railway facilities every day. 
If the attitude of the public authorities toward 
the railroads is criticized they retaliate with more 
criticism of railroad management, but this does 
not increase the railway mileage or enlarge the 
terminals, 


The situation seems to offer a crucial test of 
the practicability of public supervision over 
private investments. No doubt, the public is will- 
ing to do what it is convinced is fair, but the 
task of convincing it does not appeal to the aver- 
age investor. It seems to be impossible to present 
the vital facts in such manner that they make 
an impression, and so the situation drifts. It 
may drift to government ownership from sheer 
inability to provide the funds for expansion 
otherwise. That railway service under govern- 
ment management will be more costly and less 
progressive than under private management no- 
body familiar with industrial operations under 
the government will doubt. The history of the 
introduction of power printing presses into the 
government printing establishments, the existing 
legislation against efficiency methods in govern- 
ment shops, and the annual appropriations for 
rivers and public buildings are indicative of the 
degree of efficiency that might be expected in 
railway operations and in expenditures for ex- 
tensions and new facilities. The government 
is constitutionally better qualified to supervise 
the management of others than to operate rail- 
roads on its own account, and when it has com- 
plete power of supervision there is no sound 
public reason why it should own the roads. 
Moreover, if it lacks the practical touch to 
make a success of supervision, it is not likely 
to make a real success of management. 


American Securities Returned. 


Mr. L. F. Loree, President of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, who has been conducting 
a continuing inquiry into the return of foreign- 
held American railroad securities, has now 
published his third statement showing the 
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amount of such stocks and bonds which were 
transferred to American ownership between 
July 31, 1916 and January 31, 1917, to wit: 
$229,817,077, par value, or $185,556,444 market 
value. 


Mr. Loree’s figures have been compiled from 
the books of all railroad companies in this 
country having over 100 miles of road. His 
first inquiry was as to foreign holdings on 
January 31, 1915, and July 31, 1915. The 


The above figures are for railroad stocks and 
bonds only. There are no authentic figures for 
the aggregate of other securities, but the books 
of the United States Steel Corporation show 
that $92,803,500, par value, of its preferred and 
common stocks were transferred from foreign 
to American owners between June, 1914, and 
December, 1916. No figures have been com- 
piled as to the amount of its bonds held abroad 
at the beginning of the war, but from May to 
November, 1916, the foreign holdings of its 


amount at the first date was $2,704,402,364, $200,000,000 issue of 10-60 year refunding 
and at the second date was $2,223,510,229. The bonds were reduced from $12,000,000 to $6,- 
second report showed $1,415,628,563 on July 000,000. A $25,000,000 lot of the Carnegie 
31, 1916, and the third report shows that on bonds came back in 1915. In all, more than 
January 31, 1917, they were reduced to $1,185,- — $125,000,000 of the stocks and bonds of the 
811,486, a total reduction of. $1,518,590,878. | Corporation have been returned since the war 
All of these figures are for par values. His began. The holdings of the common stock 
first compilation did not include market values, abroad are shown below: 

but the market values on July 31, 1915, June, December, 
amounted to $1,751,437,912 and on January 31, Countries. sia ce 
1917 to $924,542,646. The figures indicate the 312, ; 

cash value of the railroad securities repur- 78,851,200 19,225,000 


chased to January 31 last to be about $1,200,- ame a 


000,000. 35,694,500 23,436,500 

Of the amounts now listed as owned abroad Ae Pees 
a considerable share is deposited in this country : : 
as security for British and French loans. $127,424,700 $50,263,200 


(Continued on next page) 











STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS MARCH 23, 1917. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES Boston| N. Y. | Phila. | Clev’d| Rich’d Atlanta| Chicago | St. Louis'M’npl’s Kas.City Total 


Gold coin and certificates } 
in vault 13.977 | 200,084} 26,101 | 17,380} 5,603 | 6.147] 28.201 12,935 | 11,711 350,736 
Gold Settlement Fund ....| 21,015 | 21,241] 1o,v4l | 26,017] 16,085 | 4,041] 43,870 4,240 8,641 13,569 | 209,281 
Gold Redemption Fund... 50 250 250 | 35 425 60 200 259 155 177 15 2.519 
Total gold reserve...} 35,042 | 221,575| 43,192 | 43,432 | 22,113 | 10,808| 72,271 17,434 | 20,507 26,820 | 562,536 


288 | 3.985 240 102 101 | 1,439 679 2093 705 58 | 10,665 
Total Reserve.......| 35.330 | 225,560 | 43,432 | 43,534 | 22,214 | 12,247| 72,950 19,437 | 21,212 26,878 | 573,201 

5% redemption fund—F. R. 
bank 400 
Bills discounted, Members| 1,743 888} 1,387 | 2,240] 4,067] 2,034 1.970 798 1,093 5 273 18,473 
Billsboughtinopenmark’t| 10,738 10 486 | 6,542| 6,719 3,655, 9,041 4,555 5.170 5,488 | 87,798 


Total bills on hand..| 12,481 11,873 | 8,782 | 10,786 | 5.689 11.011 5,353 6.263 5.761_| 106.271(c) 


Investment U. S. Bonds... 4,985 442 170 5,961 2,203 1,454 2,429 | 29,275 
One-year U.S.Treas. notes} 1,666 1,999 1.820} 1,969 1,491 2,912 891 1,230 1,500 | 18,818 
Municipal Warrants. 298 1,378 | 3,066 15 7 2.648 1,094 177 486 506 887 | 15,761 


Total Earning Assets 15,250 | 18,653 | 13,212 | 7,357] 22,532 9,541 9,124 10,577 _| 170,125 
Federal Reserve Notes, net} 1,335 878 2,199 1,741 
Due fr. other F.R. Bks.net| 1,664 1,920 255 | 2,479 316 1950 636 1,768 
Uncollected items. 29,605 | 18,514 | 11,609] 8,567) 7,367} 21,090 10,118 6,496 
Al 9 400 168 181 89 | 1.603 500 551~ 206 1,389 442 


296,546 | 77,364 44,337 | 31,053 | 119,667 | 39.963 31,332 |__47,902__| 917,901 















































Capital Paidin............| 5,068 | 11,880] 5,260] 6,090] 3,408] 2,414 6,999 2,795 2,698 3,941 | 56,057 
Government Deposits 1,224 7,375} 1,378 258; 1,308| 2,210 912 317 888 354 1,167 2,311 | 19,702 


Due to members—reserve 
49,108 | 247,615| 49.267 | 58,993 | 25,968 | 19,411! 96.584 23.746 | 38,150 | 711,117 
11,074 | 22,577} 18,100 | 11,434] 7.868 | 4,643] 15,172 7,223 433 »227 2,604 3,429 | 113,784 
1,403 5,785 | 2,375 2,592 763 16,725(a) 


6,913} 1,819 354 
96 186 137 26 71 516 


66,570 | 296,546! 77,364 | 76.775 | 44,337 | 31.053 | 119,667 | 39,963 | 36,1511 59,327 | 31.332! 47.902 1|917,901 


(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation 346.804. - 

(b) Difference between net amounts due from and net amounts due to other Federal Reserve Banks, 3,298: The Gold Reserve against 
Net deposit and note Liabilities is 79.0% and the cash reserve is 80.5%. Cash Reserve against net deposit and note liabilities after 
setting aside 40% Gold Reserve against net liabilities on Federal Reserve Notes in circulation 81.4%. 


(c) Bills and acceptances; municipal w ts: 1-15 d 31,039; 16— _ :; 61— 1627 ; 
0 SS eS eee DP: arran’ jays + 16-30 days 28,462; 31—60 days 36,842; 61—90 days 22,627; over 90 
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The percentage of common stock held abroad 
in June, 1914, was 27.07, in December, 1916, 
9.89. The percentage of preferred stock held 
abroad on these dates was 8.68 and 4.34. 

In view of these figures upon the shares and 
bonds of one corporation it is deemed reason- 
able to estimate that the repurchases of all in- 
dustrial securities, municipal bonds, and various 
property holdings other than railway securities 
have amounted to as much as $600,000,000. The 
net gold importations since the beginning of the 
war have been about $1,000,000.000 and the net 
amount of foreign loans publicly issued in this 
country, is $2,476,595,878. 

The total of American securities repur- 
chased, foreign loans and net gold imports as 
given above is $5,276,595,878, and the net trade 
balance of the United States from June 30, 
1914 to February 28, 1917, on merchandise ac- 
count was $5,762,539, 803. The difference be- 
tween these sums may be considered the 
amount by which the trade balance was re- 
duced by invisible charges, such as ocean ship- 
ping charges, remittances to friends, etc. 


Bond and Stock Market. 


The bond market closed the month of March 
with a handsome demonstration over the offering 
of $60,000,000 of Pennsylvania general mortgage 
bonds bearing 414 per cent. interest, payable in 
1956. They were offered to the public at 97% 
and immediately oversubscribed several times. 
This is the best recent showing on a railroad 
issue, but Pennsylvania bonds are a premier se- 
curity. The New Haven road sold $45,000,000 
one year, five per cent refunding notes, which went 
to the public on a 6 per cent. basis and cost the 
company something more, and the Erie sold $15,- 
000,000, due in April, 1919. on a 53% basis; one 
of the most interesting issues of the month was 
$15,000,000 Central Argentine 10-year 6 per 
cent. convertible notes at 100 and interest. The 
Central Argentine is one of the most important 
railway systems of Argentina, serving the most 
populous section of the country. 

One of the leading features of the month was 
the offering of the third Canadian war loan, of 
$150,000,000. which although not brought out in 
this market attracted some $25,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 of American subscriptions. The loan is 
reported largely oversubscribed. Another fea- 
ture was the offering of $100,000,000 two-year 
5% per cent. secured notes of the French re- 
public, which were all sold. The issue price was 
99. These notes are convertible into 20-year 
5% per cent. bonds. and the holder also has an 
option of payment in francs at 5.75 to the dol- 
lar. If the United States enters the war and 
gives assistance in financing the allies the terms 
of future borrowings may not be so favorable 
to lenders. 





The market for United States government 
bonds have held their own very well in view of 
the prospect for new issues. 

The stock market has had a waiting attitude, 
with considerable recovery from the low level. 


The City Bank in Santo Domingo. 





The International Banking Corporation has 
acquired the established banking business of 
Santiago Michelena in Santo Domingo, with 
head offices at Santo Domingo City and several 
branches and agencies in other parts of the 
Island. This business has had a successful . 
career of 27 years under Senor Michelena and 
he will remain in the management, associated 
with Mr. J. L..Manning, late Treasurer of the 
Insular Government of the Philippine Islands. 
The business will be taken over by the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation on April 2nd. 
Branches of the latter will be maintained at 
Santo Domingo, Macoris, Santo Pouerto and 
possibly other points. The Michelena Bank 
has been the depository for customs revenues 
under the arrangement between the govern- 
ments of Santo Domingo and the United 
States, and the International Banking Corpora- 
tion will succeed to it in this capacity. Pre- 
vious to this acquisition the Corporation had 
three branches in Latin America, to wit, at 
Panama, Colon and Medellin (Columbia). The 
International Banking Corporation and its 
branches represent an extension of the service 
of this Bank, with which they are closely affili- 
ated. The Bank of Hayti is also closely re- 
lated to this system. 


Wheat Prices in the Past. 


Mr. C. B. Cole, of the Cole Milling Company, 
Chester, Illinois, whose business was estab- 
lished in 1839, writes to say that we have fall- 
en into an error with many others in speaking 
of $2.00 per bushel as a record price for wheat. 
He says: 


In March, 1867, we paid $3.75 per bushel for wheat 
and it sold in St. Louis for $3.85 per bushel. This 
was in depreciated paper money, but I have not the 
figures for price of gold at that time. 

In March, 1877, wheat sold in St. Louis for $2.20. 
This was after resumption of gold payments. 

In 1867, we sold flour at $19. per bbl. at the mill 
and the same flour retailed in Boston for $24. to $25. 
per bbl. So you see we are a good way from the top 
yet. 

The records confirm Mr. Cole’s figures. ‘The 
lowest quotation of the gold dollar in paper cur- 
rency in March, 1867, was $1.3354, and the high- 
est $1.4034, and the mean between these would 
make about $2.73 per bushel, gold value. He is 
in error, however, about the date of the resump- 
tion of gold payments. The Treasury resumed 
on January 1, 1879. The price of gold in March, 
1877, ranged from 104% to 1053. 
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